SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  GAZETTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PROSPECTS  BEYOND  THE  RUBICON.^ 

A  GRATUITOUS  EXHIBITION  OF 

THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  WAR  HORSE, 

YCLEPT 

NulliJicatio)x^  alias  Separation^  alias  Dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Proving,  notwithstanding  the  terror  it  has  frequently  excited,  that  it  is 
perfectly  harmless,  or,  if  capable  of  mischief,  that  the  evil  recoils  on 
itself.f 

iVo.  VI. 

When  we  are  threatened  with  any  evil,  or  when  any  misfortune  impends  over  us, 
it  is  the  dictate  of  policy  and  prudence  to  examine  it  in  all  its  details,  its  hearings 
and  aspects — to  consider  its  ill  consequences  in  their  most  formidable  appearance, 
and  whether  there  he  any  alleviating  circumstances  to  he  hoped  for.  By  these  means, 
should  it  come  to  pass,  we  are  not  taken  hy  surprize,  hut  after  having  made  prepa¬ 
rations  to  meet  it.  > 

We  have  been  frequently  threatened  in  and  out  of  Congress  with  a  secession  of 
the  Southern  States,  unless  we  abandon  the  principle  of  protection  altogether ;  a 
result  which  would  be  more  ruinous  to  us  than  a  three  or  even  a  five  years'  war. 
It  is  therefore  proper  to  consider  the  alternative  held  out  for  the  offence  of  diso¬ 
bedience. 

Before  discussing  the  effects  of  abandoning  the  protecting  system,  it  must  be 
proper  to  reflect  on  the  motive  that  leads  to  it.  A  system  of  policy,  coeval  with 
the  government,  and  which  was  most  warmly  advocated  and  patronized  by  South 
Carolina,  is  now  violently  opposed  by  that  state  ;  and,  without  consulting  her  sister 
states,  she  has  proceeded  to  repeal  it  within  her  boundaries  ;  and  we  are  given  to 
understand,  that  unless  it  be  abandoned,  she  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  confederacy !  She  proceeds  to  raise  troops,  and  purchase  arms  and  am¬ 
munition  to  resist  the  government ;  and,  in  this  state  of  things,  Congress  is  about  to 
go  on  its  knees,  and  submit  to  tlie  most  violent  of  her  demands !  This  is  so  craven, 
and  so  cowardly,  and  lays  the  government  so  completely  prostrate,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  perceive,  that  a  single  spark  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  would  revolt  at 
it.  It  will  be  no  longer  an  honour  to  be  an  American  citizen — a  citizen  of  a  free 


*  A  treacherous  game  is  played  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  all  important  question  of  the  Tariff.  They  shrink  from  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  and  absent  themselves  from  the  Committee,  so  as  to  give  the  enemies  of  the  Tariff 
a  small  majority,  by  which  means  the  debates  in  Committee  are  hurried  on  with  high 
pressure,  so  as  to  force  the  subject  through  that  body  and  bring  it  into  the  House, 
where  debate  may  be  smothered  by  the  previous  question.  The  whole  number  of  members 
is  213 — and  on  four  all-important  divisions  on  this  mighty  subject,  the  members  who 
voted  were  76 — 70; — 69 — 65; — 62 — 59  ; — 61 — 59. —  The  majorities  ivere  Anti-Tariff 
voters. 

The  absentees  were  69 — 79 — 92 — 93.  This  is  as  shameful  a  dereliction  of  duty,  as 
ever  occurredin  any  Legislative  body,  more  especially  when  we  considerthe  great  object  in 
debate,  and  argues  foul  play  on  the  part  of  “  the  dough  faces.”  Let  it  be  observed  that  the 
friends  of  the  bill  are  almost  entirely  silent,  lest  they  might  retard  it  in  its  rapid  flight 
through  the  house. 

f  It  is  hoped  that  those  printers  of  papers  who  are  friendly  to  the  harmony  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  Union,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  lordly  pretensions,  the  contume¬ 
lious  reproaches,  and  the  daring  threats  of  the  South,  will  insert  these  essays,  and,  if 
possible,  all  together,  so  as  to  give  a  coup  d’oeil  of  the  subject. 
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republic.  It  will  degrade  us  in  our  own  ostunation,  and  in  that  ot  the  world  at 
lar^e ;  and  undoubtedly,  even  if  the  tarilf  were  unconstitutional  and  oppressive — 
neither  of  which  positions  is  true — it  ou^ht  not  to  undergo  any  change  under  the 
influence  of  menace  and  coercion.  A  solemn  j)rotest  ouglit  to  be  entered  against 
the  least  concession  to  an  armed  force.  'J'he  day  when  that  takes  place  will  be  a 
day  of  disgrace  and  dishonour  to  the  nation  ;  and  tliose  meinbers  from  the  middle 
and  eastern  states,  who  vote  for  the  degradation  of  their  government,  and  the  ruin 
of  their  constituents,  ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  execration  of  the  nation  and  of  jxjs- 
terity.  Black  lists  of  them  ouglit  to  be  preserved.  They  will  richly  deserve,  and 
certainly  receive,  the  curses,  loud  and  deep,  of  the  operatives  of  the  country,  whom 
t!iey  will  have  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  devoted  to  penury,  with  their  help¬ 
less  wives  and  innocent  cliildren — of  the  farmers  whose  occupation  will  be  depres¬ 
sed  by  those  manufacturers  driven  to  agriculture,  thus,  as  with  a  two-edged  sword, 
cutting  on  both  sides,  converting  customers  into  rivals ;  and  in  fine  of  an  entire  nation, 
which,  w’hen  entrusted  to  their  care,  enjoyed  a  state  of  prosperity,  never  exceeded 
by  any  country  in  any  period  of  history  ;  and  which,  through  the  influence  of  factious 
politiqs,  and  the  most  unmanly,  disgraceful,  and  dishonourable  fears,  they  will  have 
reduced  to  the  same  state  of  distress  as  was  produced  in  1817,  18,  19  and  20,  by 
nearly  the  same  tariff,  by  which  they  will  have  cursed  their  country,  and  blasted 
and  withered  its  prosperity. 

This  tariff,  if  enacted,  will  be  to  this  country,  a  Methuen  treaty,  such  as  rendered 
Portugal  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  for  above  one  hundred  years,  and  destroyed  her 
woollen  and  other  manufactures,  which,  at  the  date  of  that  treaty,  were  in  as  high 
a  state  of  prosperity  as  ours  at  present.  The  Portuguese,  however,  got  a  bonus 
from  Methuen,  lie  agreed,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  receive  Portugal  wines, 
at  two-thirds  of  the  duty  imposed  on  those  of  France.  The  cultivators  of  the  vine, 
who  were  probably  bribed  by  Methuen,  felicitated  themselves  on  the  advantages 
their  wines  would  enjoy  in  the  British  markets,  as  a  bonus  to  sacrifice  their  fellow 
subjects,  but  they  perceived,  when  too  late,  that  it  was  impossible  to  destroy  one 
great  interest  of  a  nation,  without  all  partaking  of  the  ruin.  The  specie  of  the 
country  was  drawn  away,  and  every  kind  of  industry  was  by  these  means  paralyzed, 
and  has  ever  since  remained  in  this  state  of  paralysis.  And  the  misguided  men 
largely  partook  of  the  ruin  they  inflicted.  To  the  credit  of  our  wise  legislators  be 
it  said,  we  are  to  receive  no  bonus,  not  even  the  bonus  of  a  new  corn  law,  and  are 
about  to  destroy  our  manufactures,  and  ruin  the  country  gratuitously  ! 

Let  us  see  the  deplorable  effects  in  Portugal,  of  the  miserable  system  we  are 
about  to  adopt.  If  we  are  not  doomed  to  destruction,  it  will  operate  as  an  awful 
warning  to  guard  us  against  the  rocks  and  quicksands  on  which  we  are  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  being  shipwrecked. 

“  The  Portuguese  went  on  successfully  ;  their  man u fact ure  of  woollen  cloths  increased  to 
that  degree,  thuthoth  Portugal  and  Brazil  were  whutlij  supplied  from  their  own  fabrics  r 
and  the  m  iteriais  of  this  mantfacture  were  of  their  oxen  and  Spanish  xcoot,  and  no 
other.” — British  Alerchant,  vol.  iii.  [).  71. 

“  Mr.  Methuen’s  treaty  (1703,)  by  taking  olf  tlie  prohibition  of  British  clotlis,  and  provid- 
iiig  that  neither  these,  nor  any  of  the  British  woollen  manufactuies  in  Portugal,  slnmld 
hereafter  be  prohibited,  was  the  immediate  ruin  of  all  the  fabrics  in  that  country.” — Idem, 
1>.  70. 

“  Prom  that  treaty’s  taking  place,  the  balance  of  trade  began  to  take  ])lacc,  and  the  year 
1703,  was  the  lirst  year  we  began  to  bring  of  the  silver  of  that  nation  ” — Idem,  \ol.  ii.  ]).  35. 

“  Our  gain,  then,  by  our  Portugal  treaty,  and  our  excess  of  exportations  on  that  account,  is 
a  vast  increase  of  the  nation's  treasure,  the  cxnployjucnt  and  subsistence  of  great  numbers 
of  manufacturing  people,  an  augxnentalion  of  our  x-ents.  and  the  saving  of  the  landed 
interests  from  the  charge  of  inaiiitaining  such  numbers  of  |)oor,  as  have  subsisted  in  thou- 
saads  by  the  excess  of  exportations. — Idem,  vol.  iii.  j).  255. 

“  The  stipulation  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  this  treaty,  has  hel[)ed  us  to  so  prodigious  a 
vent  for  our  woollen  manufactures  in  that  countx-y,  as  has  abuxidantlxj  xnadc  xxpfar  theloss 
of  that  balance  xce  heretofore  x-eccivedfrom  Spaixi.” — Idem,  j).  38. 

*•  Tlie  intent  (jf  the  treaty  was,  to  increase  the  cousuinption  of  our  woollen  cloths  in  Portu¬ 
gal  :  and  has  it  not  been  increased  by  xncans  of  this  treaty  ?  Had  we  any  balance  before, 
from  Portugal,  and  do  xce  xwt  xiow  gain  every  year  a  xnilliun  by  that  trade?” — Idem,  p.  33. 

“  During  tiic  twenty  years  prnliibiiiun,  the  i\)rtuguese  succeeded  so  W('ll  in  llu-ir  woollen 
manufactures,  tliut  we  brought  thence  no  gold  or  silver :  but  uflci  the  taking  ojf  if  IhaLpro- 
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hibUion,we  brought  away  so  much  of  their  silver,  as  to  leave  them  very  Utile  for  tlu  ir  neces¬ 
sary  occasions,  and  then  we  began  to  bring  away  their  gold.” — Mem,  vol.  iii,  p.  15. 

Are  WG  prepared  to  inflict  such  injuries  on  ourselves  by  Mr.  Verplanck’s  tarifi*  as 
Mr.  Methuen  did,  by  his  treaty  in  colonizing  Portugal  1 

Every  man  who  has  seen  much  of  life,  must  have  observed  cases  in  which  part¬ 
nerships  have  been  carried  on  for  a  length  of  time  upon  very  unequal  terms,  in 
regard  to  talents,  usefulness,  and  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  and  in  which  the 
least  useful  has  succeeded,  by  menaces  of  separation,  in  forcing  the  other  party  to 
acquiesce  in  terms  highly  disadvantageous.  Similar  cases  occur  in  married  life,  of 
inferior  husbands  and  inferior  wives,  controlling  their  respective  partners  by  means 
of  threats,  and  an  overbearing  manner.  History  presents  examples  of  a  like  charac¬ 
ter — and  when  the  comparative  powers  and  resources  of  the  two  great  Atlantic 
sections  of  this  country,  and  the  intrinsic  strength  of  each,  are  duly  considered,  it 
will  be  at  once  admitted  without  hesitation,  that  history  cannot  produce  a  more 
pregnant  instance,  than  is  afforded  by  the  United  States. 

From  the  dictatorial  style  assumed  by  the  representatives  of  the  southern  states, 
it  would  appear  as  if  they  considered  themselves  as  the  prop  and  support  of  tho 
union — that  without  them  we  should  be  poor  and  miserable — that  whatever  pros¬ 
perity  we  enjoy  is  derived  fi*om  them — and  that  we  are  to  yield  to  all  their  whims 
and  caprices,  or  else  be  turned  adrift  to  suffer  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  our  dis¬ 
obedience — and  these  positions  have  been  so  long  promulgated  there,  almost  vvithout 
contradiction,  that  they  implicitly  believe  them,  and  many  of  our  citizens  appear 
equally  disposed  to  regard  them  as  incontrovertible. 

This  delusion  has  lasted  long  enough.  It  is  time  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  the 
talisman  of  truth,  and  it  will  appear  an  airy  “  nothing,  ftill  of  sound  and  fury’ — and 
that  the  chief  reason  why  the  middle  and  eastern  states  ought  to  cherish  the  Union, 
is  to  guard  against  wars.  Had  these  states  security  against  warfare,  their  interests 
would  lead  to  a  separation — “  the  Potomac  the  boundary.”  I  only  hope  for  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  a  decision  on  these  subjects  for  a  few  days,  wlien  1  shall  furnish  the 
grounds  of  those  startling  views,  and  let  them  then  pass  for  what  they  are  wortli.  f 
go  so  far  as  to  say — and  undertake  to  prove  it  before  I  conclude  these  essays — that 
the  southern  states  have  been,  from  the  commencement  of  the  government,  a  mill¬ 
stone  about  the  necks  of  the  other  states,  that  has  prevented  their  attaining,  from 
the  year  1789  till  1824,  that  high  degree  of  prosperity  which  they  miglit  otherwise 
have  experienced.  The  wars  in  Europe  prevented  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
selfish  southern  policy  which,  in  1789  fixed  the  duties  on  manufactures  generally, 
at  a  revenue  standard ;  that  is  to  say,  five  per  cent.  But  for  that  war  we  would 
have  been  in  a  crippled  state,  like  the  people  of  those  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which  depend  on  foreign  nations  for  their  manufactures,  and  pay  with  raw 
materials  for  articles  elaborated  out  of  those  raw  materials,  at  three,  four,  and  five 
fold  tlie  cost.  In  1816,  those  states  showed  their  insane  hostility  to  their  manufac¬ 
turing  fellow-citizens,  who  had  borne  a  large  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  war.  They 
were  principally  the  means  of  reducing  Mr.  Dallas’s  proposed  tariff  in  above  forty 
instances. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  selfish,  than  the  soutliern  policy  of  1816.  To 
secure  a  domestic  market  for  their  staple,  the  cotton  planters  advocated  and  carried 
duties  on  coarse  muslins,  equal  to  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  averaging  about  75  per 
cent,  whereas  the  highest  specific  duty  on  all  other  articles,  was  only  30  per  cent., 
and  the  average  was  probably  only  25  per  cent.  What  claim,  on  the  score  of  jus¬ 
tice  or  equality,  had  a  cotton  weaver  for  protection,  averaging  75  per  cent,  when  a 
woollen  manufacturer  had  only  30  per  cent  ?  Let  Mr.  Calhoun  answer  the 
question. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  time  to  consider  the  threats  so  frequently  held 
out  by  the  southern  states  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  which  they  have  found  to  ope¬ 
rate  so  powerfully  on  the  “dough  faces”  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states— as  the 
chicken-hearted  deserters  from  the  ranks  of  the  members  of  those  states,  have  been 
courteously  styled  by  Mr.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke.*  Every  important  point 


*  I  must  acknowledge,  to  my  shame,  that  until  within  two  or  three  weeks  I  was  among  tho 
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tliat  has  been  discussed,  in  vvliicli  tlie  interests,  the  passions,  or  the  feelings  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Union  were  deeply  interested,  has  been  carried  by  this 
war  horse,"*'  which  has  spread  dismay  among  the  ranks  of  the  “dough  faces’* — 
whereas  the  representatives  of  the  southern  states,  bold,  daring,  and  overbearing, 
have  remained  a  solid,  impenetrable  phalanx,  not  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  any  facts, 
however  strong,  or  arguments  however  conclusive. 

I  trust  I  shall  make  it  appear,  that  if  either  section  of  the  country  has  a  real 
interest  in  “  cutting  the  painter,”  it  is  the  section  so  grossly  villified  by  the  southern 
presses  and  southern  members.  I  will  assume,  as  a  preliminary,  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  separation,  collisions  and  wars  will  take  place,  as  the  universal  experience  of 
history  proves — and  let  us  calmly  view  the  result.  HAMILTON. 

Philadelphia,  January  15,  1832. 
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No.  VJl. 

We  will  suppose  a  separation  to  take  place,  and  three  confederacies  to  be  formed 
on  the  Atlantic.  • 

1.  New  England. 

2.  The  middle  states,  including  Maryland. 

3.  The  five  southern  states. 

Or  two  confederacies. 

1.  New  England  and  the  middle  states, 

2.  The  southern  states. 

Suppose,  then,  war  declared  between  the  middle  and  the  southern  confederacy, 
and  New  England  to  remain  neutral,  a  case  not  very  supposable.  Let  us  see  how 
they  are  pitted  together — and  what  will  be  the  probable  issue  of  this  struggle  in 
which  the  parties  will  labour,  as  is  the  wont  in  this  unholy  and  accursed  occupation, 
to  do  each  other  as  much  injury  as  possible. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  ascertain  the  population  of  the  several  sections  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  portion  of  the  country  as  it  stood  in  1830. 


States. 

Whites. 

Free  Coloured. 

Slaves. 

T  otal. 

Maine  .  .  .  . 

.  .  38:1,200 

1,171 

6 

.390,437 

New  Hampshire 

.  .  208,721 

602 

5 

209, .328 

Vermont  .  .  . 

.  .  279,770 

881 

280,057 

Massachusetts  . 

.  .  003.359 

7,045 

4 

010,408 

Connecticut  .  . 

.  .  289,003 

8,047 

2.5 

297,075 

Rhode  island 

.  .  93,021 

3,501 

14 

97,i:f9 

Total  .  . 

.  .  1,924,210 

21,310 

51 

1,945,704 

New  York  .  , 

.  .  1,808, .382 

45,080 

40 

1,913,.508 

New  Jersey 

.  .  300,220 

18,307 

2,240 

320,779 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  .  1,309,290 

37,9  0 

380 

1,347,072 

Delaware  .  , 

.  .  57,005 

15,829 

3,305 

70,739 

Maryland  .  . 

.  .  291,093 

52,942 

102,878 

440,913 

Total  .  . 

.  .  2,836,002 

170,148 

108,801 

4,105,011 

most  morbidly  sensiblo  to  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  the  southern  states  fulfilling  their  me¬ 
naces,  disowning  us  as  brethren,  and  turning  us  adrift.  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnijico. 
Viewed  in  the  distance,  its  dangers  and  its  consequences  were  prodigiously  magnified.  In 
common  with  thousands,  I  surveyed  the  affair  through  a  microscope.  But  when  examined  by 
the  naked  eye,  and  placed  at  its  proper  focus,  it  sinks  into  its  natural  diminutive  dimensions. 


Virginia  .... 

.  691,4.19 

47,103 

409:^47 

1,211,266 

North  Carolina  .  . 

472,841 

19,543 

215,601 

7:17,987 

South  Carolina  .  . 

2.77,878 

7.915 

31.5,665 

581,458 

Georgia  .... 

.  .  290,614 

2,483 

217,407 

516,594 

Alabama  .  .  .  . 

.  190,171 

1,.541 

117,494 

309,206 

T  otal  .  .  . 

.  1,911,94.5 

78,585 

1,365,891 

.3,356,421 

Middle  .... 

.  3,820,602 

170,148 

103,861 

4,105,611 

Eastern  .... 

.  1.924,340 

21.310 

54 

1,945,704 

Total  .  .  . 

.  5,750,942 

191,458 

103,915 

6,051,315 

In  order  to  afford  “  the  southern  empire”  the  advantage  of  the  argument^  I  pit 
against  her,  I  say,  only  the  middle  states.  But  it  must  be  obvious,  that  in  the  event 
of  a  dissolution,  from  similarity  of  pursuits,  and  objects,  and  general  feeling,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  among  any  equal  number  of  people  under  heaven,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  there  would  be  a  grand  confederacy  of  all  the  states,  from  Maine  to 
Maryland,  inclusive. 

On  one  side  we  find  3,826,602  hardy  whites,  and  on  the  other  a  population  of 
3,356,421,  of  whom  1,911,945  are  whites,  1,365,891  slaves,  and  78,585  free  blacks. 
What  an  encouraging  prospect  for  a  desperate  war,  as  all  civil  wars  are  !  Of  the 
latter  population  forty  per  cent,  are  envenomed  enemies !  writhing  under  the  op¬ 
pressions  which  a  number  of  them  endure,  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  their  an¬ 
cestors  by  being  dragged  from  their  domestic  homes  with  every  circumstance  of 
hideous  barbarity ;  hence  thirsting  after  an  opportunity  of  avenging  their  wrongs 
and  asserting  their  freedom.  The  landing  of  any  considerable  body  of  hostile 
troops  on  the  shores  of  the  southern  section,  would  be  a  signal  for  partial  risings  in 
most  quarters  of  that  mighty  “  empire” — and  the  forces  of  the  latter  would  proba¬ 
bly  find  abundant  employment  in  guarding  their  firesides,  their  wives,  and  their 
children,  against  internal  dangers,  yearly,  I  might  say,  daily  increasing.  A  new 
source  of  deep  anxiety  has  lately  grown  up  for  the  annoyance  of  the  owners  of  this 
species  of  property.  The  determination  to  liberate  the  slaves  in  the  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions  of  Great  Britain  is  daily  gaining  ground  in  that  kingdom^ — the  most  influ¬ 
ential  men  in  parliament  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  it — and  there  is  scarcely  a 
doubt  but  it  will  be  attempted  generally,  and  will  succeed  in  the  feebler  colonies, 
unable  to  make  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  mandates  of  the  mother  country. 
From  the^pirit  that  prevails  in  Jamaica,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  will  be  resisted, 
and  that  civil  war  will  be  the  consequence.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  must 
be  convinced  that  these  thrilling  events  will  spread  disaffection  among  the  slaves 
in  the  United  States — that  they  will  eagerly  catch  at  any  opportunity  of  throwing 
off*  the  yoke — and  that  therefore  it  will  require  unceasing  vigilance  to  guard  against 
the  awful  consequences. 

Just  as  I  had  penned  these  lines,  I  met  with  an  admirable  speech  delivered  by  a 
Mr.  Wallace,  in  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  which  so  com¬ 
pletely  confirms  these  views,  and  in  so  superior  a  style,  that  I  make  no  apology  for 
presenting  a  large  extract  from  it,  more  especially,  as  his  authority  on  this  most 
delicate  subject,  must  have  more  weight  with  southern  citizens  than  any  thing  I 
could  off'er. 

“  In  case  of  a  civil  war  with  South  Carolina,  and  that  Virginia  and  the  other  southern 
states,  should  take  sides  with  her,  what  will  be  the  consequences  to  us  1  IVe  shall  either 
have  to  resist  a  northern  army  on  our  own  soil  or  in  South  Carolina.  While  our  militia, 
called  en  masse  to  the  field,  will  be  defending  their  territory,  who  will  he  defending  your 
wives  and  children  from  butchery  by  the  slaves?  tvho  your  'property  from  the  pillage  of 
northern  troops?  The  taxes  of  the  people,  now  light,  but  heavy  enough,  will  be  increased 
twenty  fold,  while  all  the  employments  from  which  they  are  derived,  will  be  suspended  in  the 
general  necessity  which  calls  every  man  to  arms.  These  are  but  a  part  of  the  tep,  thousand 
evils  which  will  he  left  by  the  Union  as  a  legacy  to  her  dismembered  states.  Sir,  our  people 
are  at  peace  and  in  prosperity  ;  and  IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  AND  THE  ALLE¬ 
GIANCE  WE  OWE  TO  THEM,  LET  THEM  REMAIN! 
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“  Lf*t  us  suppose,  sir,  that  the  Union  is  dissolved — where  sliould  we  look  to  form  an 
alliance  1  The  passions  which  have  once  separated  us  from  the  north,  would  naturally 
turn  our  faces  from  them.  The  states  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
would  form  in  prospect  the  proposed  southern  Union.  But,  sir,  ivould  Kentucky  and 
'Tennessee  be  mad  enough  to  leave  their  brethren  of  the  northwest,  who  have  the  same 
local  prejudices,  the  same  general  views  of  government,  and  the  same  and  only  outlet  for 
their  commerce,  to  unite  with  the  south  ?  this  could  not  he  expected.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Missouri,  would  not  consent  to  subject  their  people  to  the  government  of  the 
southern  slave  states.  We  could  not  look  for  it.  Our  new  confederation  would  be  of 
the  slave  states  east  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  (the  west  would  give  their  own  direction 
to  Louisiana  and  Mississipj)!,)  and  bordering  on  the  gulf  stream.  Contemplate  for  a 
moment  the  condition  of  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Alabama  ;  look  to 
the  vast  amount  of  taxes  to  be  levied — x'iew  their  population — estimate  the  number  of 
their  slaves,  iheir  progressix’e  increase  upon  the  whites,  and  tell  me  whether,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  there  has  ever  existed  a  condition  of  society  so  powerless,  so 
absolutely  feeble  ?  Sir,  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  slaves, 
supplying  them  with  arms,  and  forming  a  rallying  point  for  them  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
would  overturn  this  fragile  Union,  and  erect  upon  its  ruins  the  forms  of  despotism,  or  re¬ 
duce  it  to  colonial  dependence.  Virginia,  although  too  feeble  for  disunion,  would  be 
more  prosperous,  and  much  stronger  alone  than  in  connexion  with  them.  But  the 
moment  a  confederacy  of  southern  states  is  proposed,  the  free  and  enterprising  sons  of 
western  Virginia  would,  as  they  ought,  by  every  consideration  connected  with  their 
tranquility  and  commerce,  absolve  themselves  from  the  east,  taking  with  them  a  large 
portion,  of  the  country  east  of  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  the  state.  If  they  foimed  a 
part  of  another  Union,  it  would  be  with  Pennsylvania.  A  southern  confederacy  could 
not  suit  them.  Are  these  but  the  wild  conjectures  of  distempered  fancy,  or  the  sober  pre¬ 
mises  of  reason  1 — I  leave  the  Committee  and  the  people  of  Virginia  to  decide.”* 

Here  is  the  language  of  reason  and  common  sense,  which  ought  to  be  spread 
through  every  hamlet,  from  tlie  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  would  render 
nullification  “  a  hissing  and  a  reproacli”  to  the  latest  posterity. 

'  HAMILTON. 

Philadelphia,  January  17,  1833. 


PROSPECTS  BEYOND  THE  RUBICON. 

No.  VIII. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose,  what  on  no  other  ground 
is  supposable,  that  the  slaves  are  not  only  perfectly  tranquil,  but  that  they  most 
faithfully  guard  the  wives  and  children  and  property  of  their  masters — that  tlie  lat¬ 
ter  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  employ  their  whole  piiysical  force  to  repel  invaders — 


*  The  following  sound  observations  on  this  all-important  and  all-absorbing  subject,  by  an 
enlightened  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  arc  most  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
our  southern  friends. 

“In  the  triHing  insurrection  at  Sowtham[)ton,  of  Nat.  Turner,  and  his  deludrxl  handful  of 
followers,  was  not  the  first  tiling  thought  of,  and  prayed  for — the  a.ssistance  of  the  troops  of 
the  United  States  ?  Was  not  the  application  of  tlis  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  immediate  to  the  President  for  men  and  arms  l  And  was  not  this  from  the  inhabitant.s 

of  the  ‘old  dominion,’  which  they  are  disposed  to  consider,  and  perhaps  with  propriety _ as  the 

most  chivalrous  state  in  the  Union  '?  And  is  it  persons  in  this  situation,  exposed  daily  and 
nightly  to  the  knife  and  torch  of  the  assassin  and  incendiary,  whose  vindictive  nature  is 
roused  to  vengeance  by  a  keen  sense  of  long  suHered  wrongs — a  f  ki  within  their  houses,  and 
on  their  own  hearths — is  it  persons  in  this  .situation  who  talk  of  nullifyng  the  laws  and  with¬ 
drawing  thern.selves  from  the  protection  of  the  free  states  of  the  Union '?  *  ‘  Whom  God  will.s 
to  l>e  destroyed,  he  finst  renders  insane.’  Is  not  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  the  first  symptom  of  this  dreadf  ul  insanity.”  ’ 
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that  in  consequence,  all  attempts  at  invasion  by  land  arc  frustrated,  and  the  sacred 
soil  of  the  southern  empire  is  not  profaned  throuy,'h  its  nortfiern  boundary.  Let  us, 

1  say,  suppose  all  these  almost  miraculous  things,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
this  empire  is  therefore  safe  !  Does  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  probably  I’eeds  his  fancy 
with  the  ambitious  hopes  of  being  the  founder  of  a  dysiasty  of  ])resideiits,  or  kings,  or 
emperors — does  he,  I  say,  forget  that  there  is  such  a  warlike  instrument  of  destruc¬ 
tion  as  a  fleet  1  Is  he  unacquainted  with  the  exploits  of  American  seamen!  Does 
he  not  know  that  the  hostile  confederacy,  with  only  10,000  men,  a  few  steam  ves¬ 
sels,  and  a  few  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line,  could  find  employment  for  all  the  physi¬ 
cal  force  of  his  empire,  and  that  all  that  force  would  be  inadequate  to  protect  his 
citizens !  Does  he  forget  the  exploits  of  x^dmiral  Cockburn,  who  probably  never  had 
more  than  3  or  4,000  men  at  his  command,  and  was  remote  from  resources  and  sup¬ 
plies,  except  what  he  procured  by  depredation  !  Does  he  forget  the  uninterrupted 
progress  of  general  Ross !  I  trust  that  neither  the  piratical  depredations  of  Cock- 
burn,  nor  the  wanton  conflagration  of  Ross  would  be  imitated.  But  enough  of  de- 
struction,consistently  with  the  established  rules  of  warfare,  might,  and  no  doubt  would 
be  perpetrated,  to  prove  that  in  purchasing  the  style  and  state  of  an  independent 
realm,  he  and  his  subjects  or  citizens,  as  the  case  may  be,  “  have  paid  too  dear  for 
the  whistle.”  They  would  then  curse  the  folly  and  ambition  that  urged  them  to  lay 
sacrilegious  hands  on  the  holy  ark  of  our  blessed  form  of  government — the  sacred 
protection  of  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  and  probably,  in  their  agonies, 
they  would  solicit  to  be  received  back  again. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  let  me  ask  you  a  simple  question — if  there  be,  as  doubtless 
you  see  there  is,  such  a  great  disparity  between  the  entire  of  the  five  slave  states, 
likely  to  unite  in  the  case  of  a  dissolution,  and  the  New  England  and  middle  states, 
or  even  the  last,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  chivalrous  heroes  of  South  Carolina, 
without  a  single  vessel  of  war,  and  with  a  population  of  252,803  whites,  and  315,- 
401  slaves;  and  with  a  divided  white  population — forty  per  cent.,  of  that  population 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  grand  project  of  establishing  a  separate  government — 
what,  I  say,  shall  we  think  of  this  magnificent  nation,  bidding  defiance  to  the  whole 
of  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  with  a  powerful  navy !  Is  it  not  as  preposterous 
as  it  would  be  for  the  republic  of  Manno  to  declare  war  against  France  ! 

The  nullifiers  have  counted  largely  on  foreign  aid — But  in  the  event  of  our  soil 
being  polluted  by  foreign  mercenaries,  there  would  be  a  general  rising  of  the  popu^ 
lation  to  hurl  them  into  the  ocean. 

The  following  article,  extracted  from  the  Charleston  Mercury,  published,  in  1828,, 
describes  the  views  of  the  nullifiers  at  that  early  period,  and  proves  that  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  states  was  even  then  in  their  contemplation. 

“  Suppose  Charleston  a  free  port,  exacting  no  duties  on  entry  or  exit — or,  at  the  very 
utmost,  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  imports — a  tree  port,  where  the  vessels  of  every  uatiorit 
might  bring,  without  let  or  hindrance,  what  they  have  to  sell,  and  purchase  freely  what  we' 
can  supply  !  What  a  city  would  it  be  in  five  yearn  I  What  a  depot  for  the  transatlantic* 
world!  What  a  scene  for  a  commercial  agency!  And  what  nation  would  molest  a  free- 
jjort,  which  is  the  port  of  every  nation — which  all  nations  are  deeply  interested  in  promoting 
and  guaranteeing  !  And  what  taxes  do  we  need,  in  that  case,  than  the  taxes  we  now  raise  T 
And  what  dangers  have  we  to  fear  ?  Who  molests  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  Bremen  !  WoukI 
Europe  permit  a  free  port  to  be  blockaded?  And  where  are  the  taxes  to  be  obtained  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  an  hostile  attack  upon  us  by  our  quondam  friends  ?” 

I  flatter  myself  that  the  immense  disparity  of  effective  force,  wholly  abstracting 
all  consideration  of  the  slaves,  between  the  middle  and  southern  confederacy,  and,  a 
fiortiori^  between  the  latter  and  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  united,  will  convince 
every  candid,  intelligent  man,  whether  north  or  south  of  the  Potomac,  of  the  truth 
of  my  position,  that  the  connexion  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states  is  incomparably 
more  necessary  for  the  south,  than  that  of  the  latter  for  tlm  former— and  that  the 
threats  of  dissolution  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fears  of  it  on  the  other,  rest  on  no 
solid  basis — that  those  who  have  excited  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  the  south, 
against  their  fellow  citizens,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  common  enemies  of  both — in¬ 
deed  as  hostes  hiunani  generis — as  destroyers  of  the  hopes  of  mankind  of  free 
government. 
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I  hope  I  have  stripped  sepirutioii,  this  “raw  head  and  bloody  bones'^' — this  Gor¬ 
gon — of  its  terrors,  and  shown  how  mucli  of  a  scarecrow  it  really  is — and  how,  when 
examined  closely,  it  proves,  notwithstanding  “  it  roars  yon  like  any  sucking  dove,'* 
full  as  harmless  as  a  dove,  and  instead  of  being  formidable  to  those  it  assails,  will 
certainly,  if  let  loose,  turn  upon  its  keepers,  and  prove  transcendently  destructive  to 
them.  If  I  have  made  out  my  case,  of  which  the  reader  must  judge,  1  have  ren¬ 
dered  an  important  service  to  both  sections  of  the  Union — to  the  southern,  by  con¬ 
vincing  its  citizens  of  the  miserable  folly  of  their  arrogance,  their  threats,  their 
browbeating,  their  hectoring — their  bobadiling — and  the  citizens  of  the  other  section, 
of  the  meanness,  the  cowardice,  the  baseness  of  their  succumbing  to  a  portion  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  so  far  their  inferiors  in  physical  force  and  in  capacity  to  stand  a  contest. 
And  therefore  I  do  hope  we  shall  have  no  more  insolent  threats  on  the  one  side — 
nor  base  unworthy  submission  on  the  other — no  more  Bobadils,  no  more  “  dough 
faces" — that  threats  will  be  met  with  a  bold,  decided  front,  and  put  down,  never 
more  to  rise.  Had  I  never  done  any  thing  more,  I  should  not  have  lived  my  seventy- 
three  years  in  vain.  I  may  now  say  “  Nunc  demittis  servum  tuum  in  pace  and 
may  I  not  flatter  myself,  1  have  a  fair  claim  on  the  kind  feelings  of  my  cotempora¬ 
ries,  and  the  gratitude  of  posterity  ?  What  a  glorious  incentive  to  pursue  an  ho¬ 
nourable  independent  course !  He  that  is  not  warmed  by  such  an  aspiration  is  a 
poor  abject  wretch ! 

Is  this  vanity  1  I  trust  not.  But  if  I  be  deceived,  may  I  not  hope  that  wlien 
“  the  accusing  spirit  flies  up  to  heaven’s  chancery  with  the  offence,  the  recording 
angel  will  drop  a  tear  on  it,  and  blot  it  out  for  ever  1” 

“  Look  upon  this  picture  and  on  this.”  “  Choose  ye !” 


Washington,  Franklin,  Madison,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Hamilton,  Monroe, 
Twenty-four  states  in  harmony,  mutually 
contributing  to  each  other’s  happiness  and 
prosperity,  respected  at  home  and  abroad. 


Messrs.  Cooper,  M‘DaFFiE,  Hayne,  Ha¬ 
milton,  Miller. 

1,911,495  whites,  (hampered  and  chained 
down  by  1,365,891  slaves,)  contending  with 
5,750,942  whites,  and  at  short  intervals  en¬ 
gaged  in  most  destructive  wars — the  sport  of 
foreign  nations,  who  will  play  them  ofl' 
against  each  other ! 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  18,  1833. 


HAMILTON. 


